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Personally Selected from the World’s Choicest Varieties 
Specially Priced at Pre-Inflation Levels 





EADERS of HORTICULTURE are familiar with my Irises which have taken their places ‘ 
among the world’s finest flowers. This year, I have broadened my interests to include Spring- 
Flowering Bulbs, Poppies, Peonies and Lilies. In selecting these, I have held rigidly to the high 
standards set with my Irises. Only the best varieties of each group were considered good enough. ; 
And only large, exhibition-size bulbs and strong, healthy plants are shipped. 
All Shipping Charges Prepaid to Your Door ‘ 
Cultural Directions Accompany All Shipments ‘ 
eye s * ‘ 
Exhibition-Size Holland Tulip Bulbs | 
My supply of Tulip Bulbs comes to me direct from the most reliable Holland concerns, famous for the quality i t 


of their output. I contracted for these bulbs when they were at the lowest prices in history, hence, my money- 
saving quotations. Finest exhibition-size bulbs exclusively, finest varieties, each collection in a magnificent 


color assortment. 


Gold Medal Darwin Tulip Collection 


These Giant Darwin Tulips, Holland's finest, have never before 
been sold at such low prices, and probably never will be again. 
Now is the time to beautify your garden at small cost. All colors 
are included in this Goid Medal Collection. Each variety care- 
fully labeled. 


3 each of 22 of the Finest Varieties, total 66 Bulbs, for $6.00 
6 of each, 132 Bulbs, for $10.00 


Old English Cottage 
Garden Tulips and Hybrids 


A rare race of fine Tulips. the result of centuries of breeding 
Many forms, in a wide color range of self colors, rich blends, 
soft pastel shades and vivid colors. Unsurpassed for the garden 
and excellent for cutting. Many are exquisitely fragrant. They 
flower ahead of the Darwins and Breeder Tulips. All labeled. 


3 each of 10 Varieties, total 30 Bulbs, for $2.50 
6 of each, 60 Bulbs, for $4.25 








Silver Medal Breeder Tulip Collection 


Rich, blended shades of bronze, buff, deep purple, dark blue 
and other art shades. As beautiful as the Darwins, but an en- 
tirely different color range. Neither these nor the Darwins need 
be moved when once established. No Tulip Collection is com- 
plete without these gorgeous beauties. Each variety labeled. 


3 each of 10 Magnificent Varieties, total 30 Bulbs, for $2.50 
6 of each, 60 Bulbs, for $4.25 


Rembrandt Tulip Collection 


The Rembrandts have all the stately dignity of the Darwins 
but instead of being single colors, they are striped and feath- 
ered in two shades. They are among the most handsome and 
striking of Tulips. In this Collection the marking is different in 
each variety. All carefully labeled. 
3 each of 10 Varieties, total 30 Bulbs, for $3.25 
6 of each, 60 Bulbs, for $5.00 











Other Spring-Flowering Bulbs and Plants 
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Mammoth Trumpet Daffodils New Hybrid Fragrant Double Narcissi 
These new and unusual Daffodils are of Poetaz Narcissi Much sought for their lovely, ample. Es 
huge size and very striking appearance, A brand-new race of Poet's Narcissi, cre- showy blooms, quite unlike the familiar 
In some, the perianths are white or ated by crossing the finest Polyanthus single forms. You will be delighted with 
creamy-white and the trumpets are rich and the fragrant Poeticus types. Hardy, their beauty. Some are fragrant. One is 
yellow or golden. In others, the trump- large, fragrant-clustered flowered mar- rnati f ardeni } d C 
yellow . : p vels. Magnificent in the garden and ex- a carnation form, one a gardenia-shaped, FR 
ets and the perianths are both of a uni- quisite for forcing. They are much finer and the others are individually differ- 
form yellow shade. Others are bicolors and also hardier than the older Polyan- ent. No garden is complete without these : 
in two shades of yellow. All labeled. _— type. All labeled. Be sure to try lovely Double Narcissi. All labeled. 5 [ 
them. : $ 
3 each of 9 varieties, total 27 bulbs, for 3 each of 5 Varieties, total 15 Bulbs, for 3 each of 5 Varieties, total 15 Bulbs, for 
$4.35 — 6 of each, 54 Bulbs, for $7.50 $1.35 — 6 of each, 30 Bulbs, for $2.50 $2.00 — 6 of each, 30 Bulbs, for $3.25 
. . . . . 
New Giant Flowering Crocuses Beautiful Hardy Lily Collection 
The new Giant-Flowered Crocuses, offered this year for the Carefully selected varieties, which have proven hardy and suc- 
first time, will bring exclamations of surprise and delight from cessful with only ordinary care. 
the lips of your friends. They are much larger and finer than 8 large Bulbs, all different, all labeled, for $2.50 
the finest crocuses you have ever known, a truly new and supe- 
rior race that will make a sensation wherever grown, Assorted ° ° = 
colors, unlabeled. A wonderful bargain at the price. Imperial Peony Collection 
100, mixed, for $3.75 Top-Rated Varieties ’ 
pay —-  Nenars Page od I have ever made, and one perhaps never 
P a to be duplicated. These are top-rated varieties in large 3 to 6- 
The World’s Best Oriental Poppies eye, flowering sizes. All different—a fragrant yellow; a coffee- F 
: wis and-cream color; a fragrant, soft, rose-pink; a fragrant, bright 
For a number of years, I have been building up an Exhibition crimson; an exquisitely fragrant snow-white, a magnificent, 
Comtostion of lovely Oriental Poppies in my own garden. Here- fragrant, deep-pink. All giant doubles. 
tofore, these have been sold only to visitors at the garden. 
Now they are offered to those who shop by mail. All different— © Caged Seeeaeee, ae tebeien, Ser 98.00 
the world’s finest crimson, the most popular pink, a double S 
salmon, the famous Flander’s Poppy, a glistening white, and i i ae 
one other. Varieties that recently sold as high as $25.00 each. ingle Peony Collection — 
All carefully labeled. Nothing finer for cutting, or for landscape effect, or as a speci- 
1 of each of 6 different varieties for $2.50 a tovely shell _— pe ah ini 
3 of each variety, 18 plants, for $6.75 All 3 for $2.00 


























STILL TIME to PLANT IRISES ( 
sicttiad Explanation of Illustrations 
2 veins thee de oS $2.00 
8 Extraordinary, Tall Bearded Iris, all different ...................... 2.00 1. “White Queen” Giant Darwin Tulips M 
© Deporte Biwersm BU, Be GOTO .n cn ccc ccccccncccccccoccccccces 2.00 2. A Giant Fluted Trumpet Daffodil se 
6 Marvelous Beardless Species and Hybrids, all different ............... 2.00 3. “Perry’s White” Oriental Poppy Br 
8 Gorgeous Japanese Iris, all different .............c ccc ccceccuccuuce 2.00 4. Tiger Lily (Lilium Tigrinum) 
These Will All Be Carefuly Labeled 5. “Dominion” Tall Bearded Iris 
Send for Free Pianting Lists 
obert Wa TON onc ie 
bilis 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. LAN 
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HARDY 


ROCK GARDEN FERNS 


New England’s Coldest Nursery 


Five of the Most Beautiful of our 
Small Ferns 


es = ee $ .60 
$3 Maidenhair Ferns .............. .60 
Oe ED rod onscscesocecer .60 
3 Ebony Spleenwort .............- -60 
S BOGE BOOED cc cccccccssccccs .60 
$3.00 

Collection of the above 15 
Hardy Ferns ............0. $2.50 
Two Collections for ........... 4.00 


Early Fall is the time to set Ferns 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc. 
Dept. H BARRE, VERMONT 

















Direct from our Dutch Bulb Farms 























Darwin Tulips ...... Rainbow Mixture 
$2.30 Per 100 
100 Darwin Tulips .10 Separate Colors. . $2.90 
50 nh. wwse ‘a wos eee 
50 Dutch iris ... 5 1.10 
100 Crocus ...... 5 ~ - «+. = 
Narcissus: yellow, white or mixed, 
for naturalizing $2.75 per 100 
Crocus: mixed colors ......... $1.30 per 100 
Ixia: m  — eee 1.50 “‘ 100 
Seilla Siberiea (Blue Squill) 1.70 “ 100 
Scilla Campanulata; pink ..... 1.90 “* 100 
Grape Hyacinths (Muscari Blue) 1.70 ‘‘ 100 
Chionedoxa (Glory of the Snow) 1.70 “ 100 | 
Snowdrops (Galanthus) ....... 2.10 “‘ 100 
very Charges Prepaid : 
NEW BULB CATALOG FREE ON REQUEST 
STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, INC., BOX 32 
ROSLYN HEIGHTS, L. 1I., WN. Y. 
| 
* ' 
ORIENTAL POPPY! 
SASS PINK 


Exquisite creation. Pale pink with grey | 
mauve anthers. 


$1.00 each. Blooming size plants. 
Carriage collect. 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS | 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE MASSACHUSETTS | 


Catalog containing poppy list on request 





Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 














New York, N. Y. 
@ 





Main Store: 
367 MADISON AVE. (Roosevelt Hotel) 
Branches: 

300 Park Avenue 











Mixture earliest blooming old-fashioned 
(Spuria) and tall imrose (incompara- 
bilis) Narcissi, a ae 100. SHADY 
LAWN, Williamsburg, Virginia. 
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SUCCESS WITH REFRACTORY NARCISSI 


EAR Sir—The letters in the August 15 issue of Horticul- 
ture about Narcissus albus plenus odoratus were very 
interesting. Some growers no longer will sell this variety be- 
cause of a general inability on the part of the public to pro- 
duce bloom. As Mr. Auten infers in his letter on the subject, 
there are doubtless various reasons for the uncertain flowering 
of this bulb. However, observance of a few simple rules has 
enabled us to obtain flowers regularly each Spring. The bulbs 
are separated each second or third year. They are then planted 
eight to nine inches deep in moist black soil and in a shaded 
position. Invariably success has followed such plantings and 
results have been particularly good when under large apple 
trees. 
—H. W. Copeland. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


AGERATUM PLANTS IN THE HOUSE 


HE blue ageratum is one of the annuals which can be 

readily moved from the garden to the house when cold 
weather comes. If small plants are chosen, and are potted up 
after the soil has been thoroughly wet down, so that it will 
not fall away from the roots, the plants will go on blooming 
for many weeks. Indeed, they may sometimes be carried 
through the entire Winter. They should be given a sunny 
window and plenty of water, but not allowed to become 
water soaked. The low-growing form of ageratum is best for 
this purpose. There are now tall-growing kinds which are not 
of much value for edging purposes, but which make excellent 
cut flowers and can be used to advantage for bedding. 


GERANIUMS FOR WINTER FLOWERING 


bk peege geranium plants in the garden can be cut back 
hard at this season, potted up, and made to flower in 
Winter. Old plants will sometimes make a great display of 
bloom if given the same treatment, but are much less reliable. 
Slips taken from strong-growing plants now will often pro- 
duce good flowering plants for Winter, plants which can usu- 
ally be depended upon to flower freely if given a good 
location. 


| 


| 
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IDEAL SOIL CONDITIONS 


FOR RHODODENDRONS 
Azaleas and Laurels 


Many people who have beheld the glory 
of the Rhododendron as it grows to per- 
fection in its native habitat, have won- 
dered why the same plant does not thrive 
so well in the vicinity of their own home. 
The reason, in most instances, is not 
because of any lack of soil fertility or 
detrimental climatic conditions, but due 
rather to the adverse chemical conditions 
of the soil environment 


Pines, 








Nilsen’s, RHODY-LIFE 


is not a fertilizer but a scientific condi- 
tioner for making the soil acid. September 
and early fall is an especially good time to 
apply WILSON’S RHODY-LIFE. Its 
Organic content protects the sensitive sur- 
face roots from the heat of the summer 
and extreme cold of the winter. 


Write for our folder on soil require- 
ments of a great number of plants in the 
culture of which WILSON’S RHODY- 
LIFE has proven beneficial. 


THERE'S DANGER YET 


Tremendous damage can be done to 
your valuable garden by the hordes of 
insects still rampant. Spray to protect 
now .. . spray to prevent the birth of 
new legions next season. 


For safety . +. for a thorough job... 
for simplicity you can depend upon 


“Wilson's. 0. K. PLANT SPRAY 


ept. E- 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
; 


\ VA 


TAXUS CUSPIDATA 


(Japanese Yew, Overstocked) 
(and your gain) 





























> $1.00 
pp eR 3.00 
YY. See 6.00 


Values and list are three times the 

above prices. 

Also Brevifolia, Hicksii and Capi- 

tata varieties at equally low prices. 
JAMES W. EUSTIS 


WACHUCHUNKE NURSERIES 
COHASSET, MASS. 














Burpee’s Tulips 


FOR FALL PLANTING. 100 Guar- 
anteed Bulbs—Burpee’s Special Selec- 
tion—10 each of 10 choice varieties of 
the Giant Darwin, Breeder, and Cot- 
tage types; each variety bagged and 
named, for only $4.25 postpaid. 
Burpee’s Bulb Book free. Write to- 
day for your copy. A postcard will do. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE Co. 
361 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia, 





HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
East Boxford, Mass. 

Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 











There is nothing lovelier for your wild gar- 
den or half-shady border than these two 
native perennials. Plant them now. 


MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 
$1.25 for 10, $2 for 25 (Add postage) 


TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM 
85c for 10, $1.63 for 25 (Add postage) 
(Ask for our Fall Bulb List) 


GRAY & COLE Ward Hill, Mass. 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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NEW ENGLAND &>r 
37 YEARS: 





PLAN FOR THE 
FUTURE 


Experienced gardeners 
know that Fall Planting of 
evergreens, perennials and 
flowering shrubs is as suc- 
cessful as Spring. 


Being well established by 
Spring they get a better 
start the first season. At our 
nursery you will find a 
large variety of hardy nurs- 
ery stock of superior qual- 
ity at prices in keeping 
with the times. 


To attain the planting 
effect you most desire, visit 
our fields and you can have 
the pick of the finest nurs- 
ery stock in New England. 






















We offer a complete Landscape 
development and planting 
Sa service by experienced land- 
scape men. Whether your re- 
quirements be a small founda- 
tion planting or an estate de- 
velopment our service will be 
most economical. 


If you are unable to visit our 
nursery send for our 1933 
catalog, ‘‘Home Garden and 
Landscape Guide.” 


LITTLEFIELD-WYMAN 
NURSERIES 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


REGAL LILIES 


2 to 5 blossoms in 1934 
$1.50 per 12 


CORAL LILIES 


2 to 20 blossoms in 19384 
$2.00 per 12 


GEORGE L. RICE 


Fitchburg Massachusetts 





RHODODENDRONS 


KALMIAS AND AZALEAS 
Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 
Various sizes in any quantity. 

LINVILLE NURSERIES 
LINVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 
Address: L, A. & P. J. A. Berckmans 
Augusta, Georgia 
Write for Catalog 





HEDERA CONGLOMERATA 
The Dwarfest of All Ivies 

A wonderful small indoor plant. Oan be 

planted in the rock garden too. 

In 2%-in pots: 2 for $1.00 or larger 
plants $1.00 each postpaid 
MIDDELEER INC. NURSERIES 
BOSTON POST ROAD DARIEN, CONN. 











ROCK and 
ALPINE PLANTS 


Unusual types and varieties never 
before listed in nursery catalogues in 
this country. 
Fine list of Heathers, Dwarf 
Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 


Catalogue on how to have Continuous 
Bloom in the Rock Garden upon request. 


CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, INC, 


Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 
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Garden Work for Late Septembe 
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Geemnnt. kinds of lilies, notably sulphureum, tigrinum, and bulbi- 
ferum, produce small bulblets in the axils of the leaves. With care 
these will develop into flowering bulbs in a few years. Remove them 
when they are ripe and plant them one inch deep in boxes filled with a 
mixture of loam, leaf mold and sand. Place the boxes in a coldframe or 
in a protected place until next Spring. 

Labels that are attached with wire to trees, shrubs, vines and roses 
should, if possible, be taken off and fastened to a staple or permanent 
stake to keep them from injuring the plants during the Winter. This is 
especially true of roses for with them the cane to which the wire is 
fastened invariably dies. 

Chrysanthemums may be potted and moved to the conservatory or to 
some place where they may be given protection if they are of the late- 
flowering varieties that ordinarily do not flower until after heavy frosts. 
On the other hand, early-flowering plants may be moved from ‘the home 
nursery to the herbaceous garden, making sure only that they are taken 
up with a good ball of soil around the roots and are kept well watered. 

The day lilies or hemerocallis prefer to be allowed to form strong 
clumps in the garden. Therefore, do not divide them until the clumps 
begin to show signs of ceasing to flower or when more plants are 
desired. If they need to be divided, plant them now in rich, moist but 
well-drained garden soil. 

Before the first frost, cut branches three to four feet long of climbing 
nasturtiums and put them in a pitcher or large vase filled with salt water 
and pieces of charcoal in the bottom. The branches will keep fresh and 
blossom freely indoors. Add fresh water when necessary. 

Where lilies, tulips, bulbous and other plants that require special 
treatment are to be planted, remove the soil and add the necessary mate- 
rials as the planting proceeds. Always have available a generous supply 
of leaf mold, peat, sand, lime, soot, sulphur, charcoal and moss. 

It is wise to make rose beds one month in advance of planting time so 
that the soil will become well settled. Whereas deep trenching is not 
entirely necessary, more particularly when one has rich garden soil, 
nevertheless, the returns with roses are commensurate with the amount 
of preparation given to the bed. Incidentally, one should order roses at 
this time. 

Tropical fish that have been in the pool fer the Summer should be put 
in the Winter aquarium before the outside pool temperature goes below 
60 degrees. 

One may take up tender aquatic plants such as the umbrella plant and 
the papyrus at this time. On the other hand, trailing plants for the edge 
of the pool, bog plants, and taller background perennials for the rear of 
the pool may be set out now. 

Destroy the spruce gall aphids which produce roundish, pineapple- 
like enlargements at the base of the new shoots of spruce trees by spray- 
ing with a nicotine and fish oil soap solution. The spray mixture is made 
up of one pound of nicotine and five pounds of fish oil soap in one 
hundred gallons of water or in that proportion. Laundry soap or soap 
chips are satisfactory in place of fish oil soap. Direct the spray on the 
underside and tips of all the branches. 

The lemon verbena is not hardy in the North. Dig up a few plants, 
trim them back severely, plant them in pots and keep them in the house 
over Winter. 

Buy ferns for the house now. At first be careful not to expose them to 
draughts or to strong sunlight. 

Gather partridge berry plants, mosses, evergreen seedlings and other 
woodland things that may be combined artistically in berry bowls or 
terrariums. Observe closely, however, the conservation laws of the state. 

It is imperative to plant Spring-flowering crocuses early. If this is done, 
they will flower more freely than late planted corms. 

It is difficult to force paper white narcissi early in the season. Bulbs 
planted in pebbles or bulb fiber from November on will flower well. There- 
fore, even if bulbs are available now, it will be wiser to store them in open 
bags in a dry airy place until later. 











LILIUM CANDIDUM 


(Madonna Lily) 
Plant now for June Blooms 


BI ID noc 5. cc cccveeen Ea. 50c doz. $5.00 
Mammoth Bulbs ............ Ea. 35c doz. 3.50 
SUT. inc ecscisctessensse Ea. 25c doz. 2.50 


Postpaid 
Illustrated Bulb Folder Free! 
PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE BOSTON, MASS. 
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Never before 
in one catalog 


UCH a complete list of 
rare and unusual ever- 
greens, trees and shrubs— 


and all at reasonable prices. 


Rhododendrons. 24 Named hy- 
brids and 10 species. 


Azaleas. 50 varieties. 
Cotoneasters. 13 species. 
Conifers. 103 different. 

New Hybrid Nut trees. 

New Hybrid Blueberries. 

New self-fertile American Holly. 
Rosa rouletti, Dove Tree 
Franklinia, Stewartia 

Six Magnolias, Daphne, etc. 


Copy FREE 


Kelsey Nursery Service 
50 Church Street 
New York City 

















BROW NSKIN 


Floor Covering 
Table Top Covering 


* 


Brownskin is resilient, moistureproof, 
waterproof, tough and flexible. It is 
highly recommended for use at Flower 
Shows by the 


Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 


Brownskin is unequalled as a protec- 
tive covering for tables, floors under 
rock gardens, etc. Samples on request. 


ANGIER CORPORATION 


Framingham, Mass. 














If you want 


MADONNA LILIES 


to bloom in your garden next June plant 
them now. 
Fine large bulbs of flowering size 
25c each, $2.25 for 10, $5 for 25 
(Add postage) 
(Ask for our Fall Bulb List) 


GRAY & COLE Ward Hill, Mass. 





TRUE FRINGED GENTIAN 


Rarest and loveliest of Wild Flowers with its 
spreading fringed petals of delicate misty blue. 
Best sown in Autumn. 


Pkt. 25c—¥, oz. $1.00 


Seeds of other Gentians, Trailing Arbutus, Sab- 
batia, Rhexia, Polygala lutea and the like, are 
offered in my interesting list. Dept. B. 


REX. D. PEARCE, Merchantville, N. J: 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Gladiolus Society Show and Meeting 


HE Civic Auditorium at La Porte, Ind., provided an 

elaborate setting for the 24th annual exhibition of the 
American Gladiolus Society held August 19 through 21. 
Participating with the national organization was the Indiana 
Gladiolus Society. The Michigan Gladiolus Society also 
staged displays of gladioli in baskets. 

The firm of A. E. Kunderd, Inc., of Goshen, Ind., com- 
bined its exhibits to make an unusually striking display cov- 
ering the stage and part of the arena. The Kunderd firm has 
been in the rain belt this year and the quality of its stock sur- 
passed anything it had shown for years. The Indiana Gladi- 
olus Society’s Perpetual Challenge Cup went to the Goshen 
firm for winning the largest number of points in the commer- 
cial growers’ division, it gaining four firsts and one second 
prize in the large display classes as well as the Great Britain 
special award for 25 distinct primulinus varieties. A novelty 
in the Kunderd display was the tiny ‘““Snapdragon”’ type of 
gladiolus with blooms which are red with a creamy white 
throat. 

Wentworth Gardens of Battle Creek, Mich., staged a dis- 
play against a black velvet background at the other end of the 
auditorium, which included five massive baskets of the Went- 
worth salmon-pink variety, Mildred Louise, which as a 
seedling attracted much attention at the shows in 1932. The 
display won the American Gladiolus Society Perpetual Chal- 
lenge trophy. 

J. H. Heberling of Easton, IIl., won the Konynenburg and 
Mark Challenge Cup for the best collection of varieties origi- 
nated by Wilhelm Pfitzer, Ltd., 


Plant Quarantine No. 37 Up Again 


Mr. Lee A. Strong, Chief of the Bureau of Plant Quaran- 
tine, has called a conference to be held in the auditorium of 
the interior department building in Washington on October 
25 to ‘‘re-examine the underlying principles involved in the 
interpretation and enforcement’’ of the nursery stock, plant 
and seed Quarantine No. 37. In addition to the specific con- 
sideration of Quarantine No. 37, the conference will consider 
the advisability of providing inspection facilities at New 
York and other ports of entry with a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the centralized import inspection service now main- 
tained at Washington. The establishment of this local 
inspection service has been advocated by The Merchants’ 
Association for some years. 

Referring to numerous complaints made against Quaran- 
tine No. 37, Mr. Strong said in a recent statement: ‘‘After a 
careful and extended study of this whole problem I find my- 
self seriously questioning the need for and the justice of the 
procedure we are following. Inspection methods have been 
greatly improved and our scientific knowledge of foreign 
pests and diseases has increased. I feel that greater confidence 
can be placed in the efficacy of inspection of plant material at 
the time of arrival.” 

In the formal announcement of the October conference Mr. 
Strong threw open the door for discussion of all questions 
pertaining to this quarantine and mentioned specific subjects 
for consideration. The conference will consider whether spe- 
cific limits should be maintained or whether there should be 
merely a general limitation of imported plant material. 








for the third time, therefore taking 
permanent possession of it. This 
firm showed a huge basket of 
nearly 400 spikes of the best W. 
H. Phipps in the entire exhibition. 

At the annual meeting of the 
American Gladiolus Society held 
in connection with its banquet on 
August 19, Charles D. Taylor of 
Merchantville, N. J., was elected 
president. The offices of secretary 
and treasurer were combined and 
Roscoe Huff of Goshen, Ind., was 
elected to fill the position. At the 
banquet, Carl R. Hinkel of St. 
Joseph, Mich., was presented with 
the society’s gold medal in appreci- 
ation of services rendered for 
nearly 18 continuous years. Mr. 
Hinkle has been in charge of the 
society's Century of Progress 
planting. 








The Combined Displays of A. E. Kunderd, Inc., of Goshen, Ind., That Overflowed the Stage 
at the Annual Exhibition of the American Gladiolus Society 
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‘The National Association of Gardeners 


Members of the National Association of Gardeners from 
12 states assembled August 17 to 19 in Chicago for the 
twenty-third annual convention. The convention was 
formally opened by William Lindsay, chairman of the North 
Shore of Illinois Branch, who introduced Charles Wright, 
representing Mayor Kelly of Chicago, and Major Gorby, of 
A Century of Progress. Both gentlemen extended welcome to 
the gathering and were thanked by John Doig, of Beverly 
Farms, Mass. Mr. Lindsay then turned the meeting over 
to President Jenkins, of Shrewsbury, Mass., who delivered 
his address. : 

The election of officers took place the next morning, with 
the following results: President, Frederick Sparks, of Oak- 
dale, L. I.; vice-president, Frank L. Balogh, of East Cleve- 
land, Ohio; secretary, Mrs. Dorothy E. Hansell; treasurer, 
Robert P. Brydon; trustees for three years, Allen Jenkins of 
Shrewsbury, Mass., and William J. Gray, of Washington, 
D. C.: trustees for two years, Donald J. Crighton, of Con- 
vent, N. J., and John Doig, of Manchester, Mass.; trustees 
for one year, William J. Sealey, of Port Chester, N. Y., and 
Herbert W. Tickner, of Lake Forest, Ill. 

Long Island was selected for the 1934 convention and the 
Western Pennsylvania Branch extended an invitation to the 
association to hold its 1935 convention in Pittsburgh. 

That afternoon, the North Shore of Illinois Branch char- 
tered a boat to convey the conventionists to the World’s Fair 
grounds. They were guests of Charles Fiori, at Horticultural 
Exposition Hall, where they admired the exhibits within the 
hall and the gardens surrounding it. At the annual banquet 
that evening, Hon. J. O. A. Preus, ex-governor of Minnesota, 
was toastmaster. 

On the third day many members toured the fine park sys- 
tem of Chicago and visited Garfield Park Conservatory, in 
which is housed a wonderful collection of plants. August 
Koch, chief florist, conducted the party through the conserva- 
tory, explaining many interesting facts about some of the un- 
usual plant material. Mr. Koch, Frank K. Balthis, Arthur 
Jackson, Eileen Neuhauser, and other members of the staff of 
Garfield Park Conservatory, were attendants at the conven- 
tion and are enthusiastic over the idea of forming a branch of 
the National Association of Gardeners in Chicago. There is 
already an active branch of the association along the North 
Shore. Another attendant at the Chicago Convention was 
George H. Pring of the Missouri Botanical Garden. A farewell 
dinner took place the last evening when Andrew Wilson, of 
Springfield, N. J., toastmaster, called upon various members 
>f the association for brief remarks. 


The Passing of J. D. Eisele 


Jacob D. Eisele, most of whose life has 
been spent with the firm of Henry A. Dreer 
of Philadelphia, Pa., died on Sunday morn- 
ing, September 3, at his home in Riverton, 
N. J., after an illness of only one week. He 
was 74 years of age. Mr. Eisele was interna- 
tionally known, and his loss is a great shock 
to the horticultural world. In 1931 he was 
awarded the Thomas Roland medal by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, a high 
honor, 

Mr. Eisele’s success in the~ floral world 
was the result of sheer ability. Born in Phil- 
adelphia in 1859, he first began his training 
as an apprentice in a greenhouse establish- 
ment near Philadelphia. At the age of 17, 
he went to Riverton, where he steadily ad- 
vanced in the house of Dreer until, in 1918, 
he became president, which office he held 
until his unexpected death. 

Few persons have the knowledge of plant 
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materials that was Mr. Eisele’s. He had an unusual ability to 
predict the future of new varieties and, in fact, was instrumen- 
tal in introducing scores of important novelties that now 
enrich the gardens of America. 


The First Shipment of Dutch Bulbs 


This year’s first large shipment of Dutch bulbs—3,000 
cases of crocuses, hyacinths and tulips—arrived on the 
SS. ‘‘Statendam’”’ on Saturday, September 2. America is the 
second largest user of the famous bulbs of which Holland has 
a virtual monopoly. In a good year, nearly 200,000,000 
tulip bulbs come to America, making the Springtime glorious 
with their bright beauty. Last year, however, the number 
dropped to less than 120,000,000, and this year, according 
to Dr. N. Van Aken, of the Netherlands Chamber of Com- 
merce, it may be even less. 

A conservative estimate of America’s annual tulip bill is 
about $4,000,000. Since 1930, when a duty of six dollars 
per thousand was imposed, the importation has fallen. Dur- 
ing the war, when food in Holland was very scarce, a great 
part of the tulip crop was dried and ground to flour of which 
cake was baked. The taste was not unpleasant, so that many 
enjoyed it, not knowing they were eating Clara Butts and 
Copelands for breakfast. 


Special Floriculture Course at Ambler 


It is announced by the School of Horticulture for Women 
at Ambler, Pa., that a special floriculture course, including 
lectures and demonstrations, will be given through October 
and into May, excepting the weeks covered by the Christmas 
and Spring vacations. There will be a total of 25 lectures, 
beginning October 11 and closing May 2. These lectures will 
cover a great variety of subjects, including plant material and 
cultural methods. The cost of the course, which is open to 
women in any part of the country, will be $25. 


The Children’s Exhibition in Boston 


At the exhibition of the products of Children’s Gardens 
opened at Horticultural Hall on August 31, there were two 
noteworthy exhibits. One showed a farmhouse thatched with 
tassels of corn and with its sides built up with the green 
blades of the corn, while at the left were stacks of corn made 
also of the tassels but with the same picturesque shapes which 
always enchant us in the fields, for do not the ghosts of the 
waning year walk among them? In the garden of this house a 
variety of vegetables was shown. 

This very pretty exhibit was put up by the Shawsheen 
Club, which showed the clover leaf of the 4H clubs. In each 
of the parts of this leaf is the H for Health, Heart, Head and 
Hands, a good quartet for children to follow. 

The other exhibit of especial interest was 
a bit of our sandy American desert with a 
small salt lake and a good variety of cacti. 
While crossing it was the covered wagon 
drawn by steers, and taking us back to our 
early days of pioneering. This exhibit was 
put up by Gertrude Sinnett of Roslindale. 

The exhibition as a whole was excellent, 
with vegetables and flowers arranged so as 
to get a good effect of color and the flowers 
were fresh. More care is now given to the 
flowers being shown so as to keep fresh dur- 
ing the two days of the show. There was a 
good display of well-labeled wild flowers. 
Among the vegetables was a Syrian squash 
which I measured and found to be 48 inches 
long. As a whole it was a praiseworthy ex- 
hibition such as we are glad to encourage. 

—M. R. Case. 
Hillcrest Gardens, Weston, Mass. 
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An expert who has experimented with hundreds of new 
varieties is pleased with some of this year’s introductions. 


VERBLOOMING climbing roses have been the desire of 
3 rose lovers for years. New Dawn and Blaze, therefore, 
have been received with eagerness and have been planted 
by the hundreds of thousands. This Fall we have another nov- 
elty. The golden climber, Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James, is one 
of the most beautiful climbing roses I have seen. Lovely 
golden buds ‘carelessly splashed with carmine open to large 
semi-double flowers which hold their color; they are deli- 
ciously fragrant and come singly on long stems 15 to 20 
inches long. This new rose blooms over a long period with a 
smattering of bloom in late Summer and Fall; the progeny of 
Mary Wallace and a yellow Pernet, it is unusually 
hardy. Give it plenty of room, feed it well and do 
not prune unless you have to, and it will be a grate- 
ful acquisition. 

We have long wanted a yellow polyantha; Perle 
d’Or and George Elger have been about the only 
yellows obtainable and they were only yellow 
while in the bud. A new one, Sunshine, does a 
little better, for it is orange-yellow when first 
opening and fades to pale buff, a pleasing color in 
any type of rose, especially so in this class. 

Permanent Wave is a very modern polyantha 
with bronzy foliage on a big plant which looks 
more like a hybrid perpetual than what we usually 
think of as a polyantha; the rosy pink flowers are 
curiously frilled, hence the name. I saw nothing in 
it to get excited about, but the judges at Bagatelle 
in France gave it the gold medal this year. 

A delightful polyantha is Belvedere, a cross of 
the very dwarf, dark red, Eblouissant and that 
lovely old H. T. Chateau de Clos Vougeot. It is 
much like Eblouissant except that both plant and 
flowers are larger. There is a lot of Bengal blood 
in Eblouissant and the flowers of both it and Bel- 
vedere are delightfully different from those of the 
rest of the polyantha family. 

This year’s tests have shown that a few new hybrid per- 
petuals are worth trying. Felbergs Rosa Druschki will be wel- 
comed by the admirers of Frau Karl Druschki; it is quickly 
and easily described by calling it a “‘pink Druschki.”’ 

Harmony is a beautiful rose, a luscious shade of apricot 
pink with a yellow base on the petals. A new type in this 
family, it gives two crops of bloom closely following each 
other. It seems to do best when used as a short pillar. 

Flower lovers who have wished for the haunting fragrance 
of the old-time roses should try Urdh, a new hybrid perpetual 
from Europe. It is the sweetest rose I have ever grown. The 
color is soft old rose and the medium-sized, very double flow- 
ers are produced in large quantities all season. I do not believe 
that any of the old-time roses could have had any more deli- 
cious perfume than this splendid variety and I am quite sure 
that none of the old hybrid perpetuals produced anywhere 
near as many flowers in a season as does Urdh. 

The hybrid tea class has some very interesting roses among 
the newcomers. The finest I have seen is Luis Brinas, from 
Spain, winner of the gold medal at Bagatelle last year. It is a 
cross of Madame Butterfly and Federico Casas. It has splen- 
did plants, continually putting up new canes and new shoots 
and bears beautiful flowers of copper and orange, of fine form 
and fully double with the refreshing scent of new-mown 
hay. It has produced more perfect flowers per plant than any 
rose I have tested in a long time. 

Mrs. J. D. Eisele, named for the wife of one of America’s 
keenest rosarians, is the work of Fred Howard of California, 
who gave us Los Angeles and the two Thoms among others. 


NEW ROSES TESTED THIS SEASON 


It belongs in that difficult-to-describe zone between pink and 
red; probably cherry-rose will come as near as anything. A 
perfumery expert described its perfume as true rose fragrance. 
Of splendid form and very double, it is freely produced on 
good plants. McGredy’s Scarlet and Premier are the parents, 
which means that it has possibilities as a florists’ rose also. 
Plant patent No. 67 was recently issued for it. 

The most striking color so far produced in the hybrid tea 
family comes to us from Spain as Catalonia. I have tried 
all the color charts obtainable but fail to find anything to 
match the wonderful brilliance of this new rose—vivid ver- 
milion is as near as I can get. There seems to be an orange 
flush over the velvety scarlet which causes it to stand out as 





Mrs. J. D. Eisele, a New American-Bred Rose Which Is Deliciously 
Fragrant and Which Has Been Patented 


startlingly as some of the orange-scarlet polyanthas do. It 
has delicious fragrance and is double. The plants are low 
growing and rather sprawly and it is subject to black spot, 
but the flowers are so different that it is well worth a little 
extra care. 

Souvenir de J. B. Weibel is a big deep pink or light red rose 
of exhibition size and form; it is different from any of the 
reds we now have. The plants are vigorous with heavy canes 
and work willingly. 

European hybridizers are having a run on coppery orange 
shades and we shall have a number in these shades in the next 
few years. An interesting offering this Fall is Katherine Pech- 
thold from Holland, the bronzy orange buds of which open 
to coppery orange flowers flushed with rose and gold, a very 
lovely combination; its fragrance brings to mind the old clove 
pinks. 

The most beautiful new red rose I have seen this year is 
Prince Felix de Luxembourg from Ketten Brothers, of the 
Grand Duchy of Luxembourg. It is a magnificent flower of a 
brilliant red that does not fade, while the open flowers are 
delightfully loose in their appearance the half-open bloom 
is real rose perfection. Strong plants flaunt these red banners 
aloft; the Prince is a haughty cavalier. 

There are a few others I would like to tell about but am 
not sure that they will be offered before next year. Let me 
again urge readers of Horticulture to plant their roses in the 
Fall, as the plants will do so much better the first year. 

—R. Marion Hatton. 


West Grove, Pa. 
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WIDE WALKS AND NARROW PATHS 


Together They Give Special Charm to an 
Unusual Massachusetts Estate 


pd year Mr. Dudley L. Pickman was awarded a sil- 
ver medal by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
for a remarkable bog garden on his estate in Bedford, 
Mass. This garden is practically limited to plants indige- 
nous to eastern Massachusetts—viburnums, blueberries, 
shadbushes and the like. It contains irregular ponds and 
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A Formal Path Bordered by Both Evergreen and Deciduous Trees 


pools varying in depth, some being shallow enough for 
the water lily and the pickerel weed, while others are 
deep enough to produce delightful surface reflections. 
There are some, too, hardly more than puddles, for 
Calla palustris. Marsh marigolds flourish in the little 
brooks and pitcher plants cling to the sides of the islets, 
adding a semi-tropical touch to the picture. Meadow and 
Turks-cap lilies are tastefully planted among nearby 
shrubs. 

The bog garden lies across a depression extending to 
the Concord River. The first move in making it was the 
elimination of undesirable trees, such as alder, maple and 
birch sprouts. Without any very definite plan for shape 
or bounds, the wettest and boggiest places were first 
deepened, making irregular ponds or pools and leaving 
special shrubs and clumps to become small islands. 
Native azaleas, irises and rhodora were moved to the 
garden from adjacent pastures. 

The soil removed to make ponds was placed at vari- 








ous points to form drier layers of soil where roots would 
not suffer from too much humidity. Here aronia, kalmia, 
Magnolia glauca, and dogwood find conditions to suit 
them. 

Perhaps Mr. Pickman’s estate is best known for its 
bog garden, but it has other features of unusual interest, 
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A Fragrant Path Lined With Shrubs Which Give Off Sweet Odors 





one of them being its paths. The owner of this estate has 
found much pleasure in laying out walks and paths of 
many different kinds and in widely varying situations. 
Doubtless, other estate owners have developed similar 
mild hobbies and will be interested in the accompanying 
illustrations showing results of Mr. and Mrs. Pickman’s 
planning and execution. 

The contrast between the wide, carefully made grass 
walk through an avenue of trees and the narrow path 
between tall native shrubs is most marked, but each is 
delightful. 

Throughout the entire estate an effort has been made 
to work with Nature rather than to improve upon it. 
Remains of old stone walls give useful protection in 
many instances, but stone borders and stiff lines have 
been carefully avoided. In the Springtime the ground is 
carpeted with different kinds of wild flowers and when 
the time for wild flowers is past the bright berries and 
glorious foliage of Autumn provide worthy successors. 
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TWO APPOINTMENTS IN BOSTON 


i? is announced by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
that Mr. Arno H. Nehrling of Richmond, Ind., has been 
appointed show manager for that organization, beginning his 
work October 1. Mr. Nehrling is widely known in educa- 
tional circles and in the horticultural trade. He is secretary of 
the Chrysanthemum Society of America and the editor of its 
bulletin. 

It is also announced that Mr. James Geehan will become 
advertising director of Garden Club News, which is published 
for the Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. Mr. Geehan has been a 
member of the staff of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
for more than a year and has a wide acquaintanceship. 


IRIS GERMANICA MYSTERY SOLVED 


N view of the intense interest in irises, it is worth mention- 
ing that the mystery of Iris germanica has been cleared up. 
Fritz Berckmuller of Germany, like many other authorities, 
long suspected the old blue German iris was a hybrid, inas- 
much as it had never been found in the truly wild state. 
Linnzus named it Germanica and to this day the name has 
stuck; at least it is to be assumed the name will not be 
changed unless the term hybrida is added. Many crosses made 
by F. Berckmuller prove that the parentage of this iris is J. 
aphylla x I. pallida; crosses made the opposite way are 
abortive. 

As is well known, a great many of the modern Germanica 
or bearded irises are sterile to their own pollen but can be 
moderately seeded if crossed with other varieties and especially 
so if crossed with pallida or aphylla. A rather striking fact 
about the unmasking of J. germanica is that it is credited as 
being in cultivation as far back as 1573, while J. aphylla is 
dated 1822 and J. pallida, 1596. It would thus appear that 
these two latter sorts were not generally known until after 
their offspring had become common or had at least been 
spread about even as far as India. Possibly J. pallida shared 
in this migration back in the 16th century but J. aphylla be- 
cause of its deciduous habit was overlooked or ignored, more 
sO since it was seedless. Where and how it came to be crossed 
with /. pallida is pure conjecture, but the hybrid must have 
attracted attention and was presumably spread around freely 
long before Linnzus decided to credit it to Germany. 

Incidentally, Fritz Berckmuller also has proved that Lilium 
thunbergianum is a hybrid, although considered by some as a 
species, despite the fact that it has never been found in the 
wild state. This lily seemingly is wholly sterile, refusing to 
set seed even by crossing. Mr. Berckmuller, like others, found 
it impossible to make this lily seed but when he crossed a 
variety of L. concolor bearing vermilion-red flowers, with the 
Ker-Gawl variety of L. dauricum, he secured from the seed- 
lings resulting, the recognized L. thunbergianum similarly 
variable in color and growth, but true thunbergianum, even 
the bulbs being the same type. 

—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 
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THE UNUSUAL CHRYSANTHA TULIP 


OT in a long time have I acquired a more delightful new 
bulbous inhabitant of my garden than the bright little 
species which is the innocent stimulus of this note. Not all of 
the wild tulips are at all an enduring success with me. Be- 
cause the well-known Tulipa clusiana is not only a fairly 
consistent performer but is insistently persistent almost where- 
ever I plant it, the urge to experiment with others of the same 
botanical group led me at last to import a few bulbs of T. 
chrysantha. I am happy to report that their behaviour to date 
has been unimpeachable, while the patch which I dug for 
examination the past Summer not only yielded me notably 
larger bulbs than the original imported ones but a fair in- 
crease in their number. 

In the plump, one-sided, fuzz-tipped bulb, the slender 
stem, and the narrow, pointed flower-segments the affinity 
with clusiana is obvious, though the extreme height attained 
is perhaps not more than half as great. Similarly reminiscent 
is the heavy rosy-red suffusion over the outer aspect of the 
segments, this being the dominant color-note of the bed dur- 
ing the morning and evening hours when the blossoms are 
closed. Over the noon-tide, when the flowers open, a miracle 
ensues. The whole interior of the flower is an intense clear 
yellow, gloriously pure. 

With the waning sun the phenomenon is reversed. Hence 
in planting your bed it is well to remember that the garden’s 
color will undergo a complete transformation twice every 
day. I wonder what other flowers we have which offer similarly 
unusual possibilities. Later on come the big trigonal seed- 
capsules, and these, too, are ornamental and interesting. 

The bulbs may be planted well down and out of the way, 
say six or eight inches deep, with a trifle of sand at the base 
of each. Full sunshine appears to be a desideratum. 


—S. Stillman Berry. 
Redlands, Cal. 


A LYCOPODIUM FOR ROCK GARDENS 


¢ some research we have been carrying on for three years, 
for the purpose of determining methods of propagation of 
Lycopodium clavatum L., L. complanatum L., L. dendrot- 
deum (Michx.) D. C. Eaton and L. lucidulum L. as a part of 
our constructive conservation studies, we have found that 
well-rooted cuttings of L. luctdulum may be obtained by 
using three-inch cuttings made in September and imbedded 
two inches in a 50-50 mixture of peat and sand. In one ex- 
periment of 50 cuttings 98 per cent of them were well rooted 
in four months. They were carried over and in the Spring had 
made more growth and were larger than the plants grown 
from special bulblets or gemmz in the same length of time. 
They made an excellent showing in the rock garden. 

The morphological and physiological points of interest, 
which have been found out while working with these forms, 
both with propagating from cuttings and from spores, will 
be published later. 

—Edith A. Roberts and Julia R. Lawrence. 


Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


THE GAILLARDIA ON THE COVER 


N annual variety of the blanket flower or gaillardia known 
as Indian Chief is illustrated on the cover of this issue. 
The blooms of this variety have an exceptional richness of 
color. The petals are a glittering, metallic, bronzy red color 
accentuated by a dark brown center. This variety is of the 
bedding type as it makes dense bushy plants that grow about 
a foot high. Throughout the Summer the plants are well 
covered with large single blooms. 
Gaillardias grow best in a part of the garden getting full 
sunlight. The soil should be porous and well drained. Start 
the seeds early or sow them where they are to grow. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 
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HROUGH the kindness of Mr. S. J. Goddard of Fram- 

ingham, Mass., I was able recently to view the largest elm 
in Massachusetts, which happens to be located not far from 
the Framingham Country Club. The size and beauty of this 
elm justifies a visit on the part of anyone who has a fondness 
for fine old trees. 

The circumference of the tree is 2814 feet at one foot from 
the ground. The spread of the branches is about 150 feet, and 
the height of the tree is at least 70 feet. No one knows just 
how old the tree is, but it is at least 300 years old and may 
have been growing for still another century. Notwithstanding 
this fact, it is in excellent condition, a large amount of money 
having been spent to preserve and brace it. Indeed, it is a con- 
spicuous example of successful tree surgery and there is no 
reason why it should not stand for another hundred years. 

This handsome old tree is sometimes known as the Gates 
elm, but is more commonly called the Rugg elm. Fortunately, 
it has always been prized by the owners of the property on 
which it stands and apparently has never lost one of its limbs, 
some of which are so long that except for the artificial sup- 
ports given them they would rest upon the ground. I have 
seen many big trees but few which have impressed me to such 
a degree as the Rugg elm. 


OBERT WAYMAN has not seen good bulbs of Iris 
reticulata (Horticulture, July 1), if the largest he has 
planted are the size of small marbles. As grown in the North- 
west, the bulbs come as large, and also very much larger, than 
the best Spanish irises. Some I planted last year were as large 
as the finest specimens of J. tingitana Wedgewood. 

The variety Cantab I have not seen from the Northwest, 
but European bulbs are much larger than marbles. I may add 
that one must not take too much stock of the general advice 
to plant these irises in a hot, well-drained, sunny location in 





This Beautiful Tree, Towering 70 Feet Into the Air and With a Spread of 150 Feet, 
Is the Largest Elm in Massachusetts 


the rock garden. There is too much tendency to assume that 
what goes for the Northwest or in Europe, is satisfactory in 
the eastern United States. 


HE Vesper iris, J. dichotoma, is said to seed itself freely. 

I raised a nice batch and they flowered beautifully for two 
years. They failed to appear this Spring and not a seedling 
either, consequently I am lacking this quaint August bloomer 
this year. Its near relative, the blackberry lily, likewise failed; 
at least, only one tiny piece came through the Winter and this 
is too weak to flower. On the other hand, J. gracilipes under 
exactly the same conditions makes wonderful growth, as does 
I. cristata and particularly its white form. 


fe suggestion of nipping the bud sheath of the double 
white narcissus by Margaret N. Forsythe (Horticulture, 
August 15) has, I think, a modicum of soundness. This nar- 
cissus likes partial shade, moisture and coolness when the buds 
are swelling and it very often happens that we get a hot spell 
in May. 

As a youth, I operated a greenhouse heated by a stove and I 
found all the polyantha and double narcissi were prone to 
blast. I decided that this moisture caused the rot and that the 
dry atmosphere which I could not entirely rectify, caused the 
sheath to so toughen that the buds couldn’t readily burst 
through. I therefore snipped off the tips of the sheaths with 
scissors when they were well developed, and never had any 
more trouble. I am sure that I recorded this fact more than 35 
years ago. 

The double white narcissus, because of its lateness, is largely 
affected by the weather. It resents disturbance, because it is 
practically never dormant. Related to the poet’s narcissus, it 
begins to make new roots almost before the old ones and 
the foliage have died away. It dislikes heat and absolutely 
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will not tolerate indoor culture. Under the circumstances, it is 
odds against newly bought bulbs flowering the first season. 


NVENTIVE minds seem to be concentrating on the prob- 

lem of concocting smells that are repulsive to feline and 

canine noses. No less than four such materials have come to 
my attention recently. 

The United States Department of Agriculture is the au- 
thority for the statement that a nicotine sulphate spray made 
of two teaspoonfuls added to a gallon of water, and applied 
to evergreens, shrubs and flowers, as for insects, will keep 
dogs and cats away. Naturally, the strength of the nicotine 
will soon weaken and fresh applications must be made. Just 
how often tay be learned by observation. 

I have been informed also that a pine spray is available to 
keep dogs away. The trade name of another product suggests 
that dogs would not be found in the same garden plot with 
it. A powder in a convenient sifter has proved to be extremely 
distasteful to one dog at least. I have heard that red pepper, 
sprinkled in the garden, will keep cats from trespassing. 

There are, of course, other methods of abating the dog 
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lily seedlings until the end of the second year. Incidentally, 
the various nomocharis cannot be at all troublesome to grow 
in their native land, for I understand the bulbs are largely 
eaten by the natives, being actually cultivated for that pur- 
pose. Seemingly the plants seed very freely and grow readily. 
Maybe Mr. Cox is trying to scare us. 


WONDER how many persons will agree that it is highly 

profitable for an amateur to save seeds from their choicest 
perennials, including aquilegias? As a rule, we small gardeners 
do not plant enough of any subjects raised from seed, to per- 
mit the pulling out of every plant that is not 100 per cent 
perfect. The chances, therefore, are that seed saved from the 
finest is contaminated with the “‘not so good.’’ To keep any 
plants raised from seed up to top notch one must do as the 
specialist grower does, plant many and rogue and rogue. If 
you want proof of it, raise a batch of the finest pansies avail- 
able and then save seed without removing all but the very 
finest. 


FIND that many persons experience difficulty in forcing 
crocuses. A method that is satisfactory with me consists of 
planting the corms in flats just as soon as they 














can be obtained. Set the flats level with the 
ground in a frame or well-drained spot and 
let them stay there, mulched, until very cold 
weather sets in. Before they freeze in tight, 
remove the flats to a cold cellar. They should 
stay cool until the flower buds are well formed 
before being brought into a warm room. The 
crocuses may be taken out of the flats in 
clumps and planted in ornamental jardinieres 
or pots for use in the home just before the 
buds open. The secret of flowering them is to 
keep them cool. 


GOOD SHRUBBY POTENTILLAS 


OTENTILLA fruticosa is a shrub found 
in all northern countries; consequently it 
varies in habit, being influenced by its different 








Potentilla Fruticosa Farreri From Thibet 


nuisance. A special inconspicuous wire guard was used by 
a landscape architect in New York who told me it worked 
very well. And in city gardens where dogs are likely to 
damage the turf with scratching, one person devised the 
scheme of laying chicken wire over the seeded area when a new 
lawn was made. The wire was pegged down smooth. Soon, 
the grass covered the wire, which was left in place, thus mak- 
ing the lawn permanently scratch-proof. 


T would be interesting to learn what results readers of 
Horticulture have achieved with the two species of nomo- 
charis so far distributed. I sowed a packet each of Nomocharis 
pardanthina and N. mairet in a deep pan the latter part of 
May, the result being about ten seedlings, which made lily- 
like blades about three inches tall by mid-July, since when 
they have stood still. For safety, the pan will be stored in the 
cellar over Winter. The advice given by E. H. M. Cox (see 
Horticulture, August 15) is not in keeping with the directions 
by the firm that released the seed this year, which was, ‘“‘Sow 
in pans or boxes in slight heat end of February and prick out 
into boxes of turfy loam, leaf mold and sand. Repot the small 
bulbs in fresh soil the following January and shift again as 
growth demands.” 

They being small and akin to lilies, it was not my inten- 
tion to disturb them, although I have not seen any harm 
resuit from transplanting lilies while in the seeds leaf stage if 
done in a protected frame. As a rule, however, I prefer to leave 


habitats. A three-inch creeping mat is its char- 
acteristic in the high Rockies, whereas a three- 
foot, bushy shrub in swampy, grassy places is 
its Michigan character. 

The flowers are strawberry-like in shape, colored white or 
tones of yellow and come on old and new wood prolonging 
the blooming season, more particularly on the two varieties 
from Thibet that are now in commerce. One Thibetan 
variety, purdomi, has light yellow flowers and rather upright 
habit of growth with large leaves. Farreri, on the other hand, 
has dark yellow blossoms and smaller leaves and is more 
twiggy. There are white varieties that bloom well in Spring 
but do not repeat as do the yellow ones. 

In addition, I have been growing a creeping variety from 
the Rockies which is very slow growing, the branches length- 
ening only half an inch a year. It has not bloomed with me 
as yet. I have imported silvery leaved varieties but they have 
not done well. Many named varieties of P. fruticosa exist and 
I have imported most of them. I find, however, that for horti- 
cultural purposes, nearly all of the named varieties are useless 
because when grown together they seem alike. 

P. fruticosa farreri or the lighter variety purdomi bloom 
freely for months in wet or very dry soils equally well. At all 
times, they are solid yellow with blossoms. All of the shrubby 
potentillas like to be pruned back in early Spring, the yellow 
half way because it makes new growth, flowering later on 
both old and new wood. The white varieties need to be 
trimmed only enough to preserve their shape. All potentillas 
want full sunlight. 


—Frank W. Campbell. 
Royal Oak, Mich. 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 
HYBRID YEWS 


Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 


Hedges 
SPECIMEN LILACS — 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 











Three Unusual Perennials 
ANCHUSA myosotidifiora, rich blue Forget- 


me-not-like flowers ........ $1.25 for 5 
ANEMONE pulsatilla, purple flowers and 
Silvery seed-pods .......... $1.25 for 5 


PRIMULA denticulata cashmeriana, balls ' 


of lavender bloom ......... $1.50 for 5 
(Add parcel post) 
GRAY & COLE Ward Hill, Mass. 


FLOWER GROWER Sample copy 10c 


A favorite with amateur grow- 
ers. Timely, intensely inter- 
esting, profusely illustrated. 
_ »| Edited by practical enthusiasts. 
_4| Answers to readers’ problems. 
| | Helpful hints to correspond- 
*| ents. Reports of tests. More 
| facts and special information 
.| regarding flower growing than 

any other magazine published. 

Introductory offer 

seven monthly issues $1.00 


FLOWER GROWER 
115 NO. BROADWAY ALBANY, N. Y. 


The Australian Garden Lover 


Bright, well illustrated monthly gardening mag- 
azine, giving all the gardening notes from sunny 
Australia. 











Roses, Gladioli, Carnations, Chrysanthemums, 
Sweet Peas, Australian Native Flora, Rock Gar- 
dens, Bush House and Glasshouse Notes. All flow- 
ers and vegetables. 


Seventeen cents per copy post free. Subscription, 
$2.00 per annum post free. 


Allied publications. Seed and Nursery Trader 
(trade only), 16 cents per copy post free, Sub- 
scription, $1.80 per annum post free. Fruit World 
of Australasia, 17 cents per copy post free. Aus- 
tralasian Poultry World, 17 cents per copy post 
free, Subscription, $2.00 per annum post free. 

HORTICULTURAL PRESS PTY. LTD. 


Box 1944, G.P.O. 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia 


GARDENERS’ CHRONIGLE 


A magazine for those who appreciate fine 
gardens and the culture of unusual plants. 
Practical, sound and authoritative. g ecial 
six months’ trial subscription $1.00. Single 
copies, 25c each. 


GARDENERS'CHRONICLE 


522-H Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


BUY FRUIT TREES NOW ! 


Plant Fruit Trees this Fall before prices 
advance. Excellent stock. Our 79 years 
experience is your guarantee. Also com- 
plete line of bulbs, shrubs, roses, vines, 
etc. Write today for New Fall Catalog. 
THE STORRS & HARRISON COMPANY 
BOX 419 PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


GORDONIAS 


(Franklinias) 
Extra strong, healthy, stock of this rare 
tree are $2.50 up. Come see our speci- 
mens that are blooming now. 
CHELTENHAM NURSERIES 
Ashbourne and Oak Lane Roads 
Cheltenham, Pa. 
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HORTICULTURE 
PORTLAND GRAPE PROVES VALUABLE 


F the many admirable grapes originated at the Geneva 
(N. Y.) Experiment Station, I have found Portland 
one of the most satisfactory. A green grape, a cross between 
Champion and Lutie, it has several decided merits: it is hardy, 
is of vigorous growth, has excellent foliage and a fertile 
flower, bears freely, and ripens its fruit uniformly. The 
bunches are compact and of good size; the berries large, ten- 
der, sweet, and of a distinctive and delicious flavor. 

The most striking characteristic of this new grape is its 
extreme earliness. Here in the Cincinnati section this season, 
it was ready for the table by August 15. In my experimental 
vineyard, where at one time and another I have grown some 
60-odd kinds of grapes, I recall no single variety that has 
fruited as early as this. 

I sack all my grapes, and as I opened the bags on a recent 
August afternoon many clusters of the Portland came out in 
absolute perfection, a delight to the eye, and needing no touch 
of the scissors. 

—Wilbur Dubois. 
Madisonville, Ohio. 


PLANT TERMS OFTEN MISUNDERSTOOD 


HEN reading garden books and magazines, amateurs are 

often confused by botanical terms. In fact, there is only a 
technical difference in the meanings of some of them. Examples 
are bulbel and bulblet; cormel and cormlet. These and a few 
others are defined below: 

Bulbel—A small bulb arising from the mother bulb, as with tulips. 

Bulblet-—A bulb borne above ground as in the axils of leaves. Example: the 
tiger lily. 

Corm—A solid bulb-like part of a plant, usually underground, often called 
a bulb. Example: the gladiolus and crocus. 

Cormel—A corm arising from a mother corm. Common with the gladiolus. 

Cormlet—A corm borne in a leaf axil or among flowers. 

Hybrid—A plant resulting from crossing two unlike parents. Many hybrids 
are superior to either parent but often cannot be reproduced true to type 
from seed. 

Node—A point on a stem at which a leaf is borne. 

Rhizome—A thickened underground stem or root stalk. Example: the fleshy 
root of the bearded iris. 

Stooling—The growth of new shoots at the base of a plant. 

Tuber—A short thickened portion of an underground stem, such as a potato 
or artichoke. Dahlias do not have tubers but roots. 


PLANTING TREES AND SHRUBS EARLY 
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A glorious lily 


Lilium Philippinense Formosanum 
is one of the most wonderful lilies 
in existence. Its flowers of purest 
white are tinted rose on the outside. 
About the same size and form as the 
Easter Lily, with the same delight- 
ful fragrance. Excellent for pot or 
garden culture, and splendid for cut- 
ting. Flowers continuously. Ready 
in October. Large, flowering size 
bulbs, 80 cts. each; $3 per dozen; 
$20 per 100. 


Write for free copy of 
Dreer’s Autumn Catalogue 


HENRY A. DREER 
Dept. T-1 1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











F you are living near a nursery from which you are to buy | 


garden material, it will be wise to go there during late Sep- 
tember, before the leaves have fallen, and pick out such trees 
and shrubs as you wish to plant. Then, instead of having the 
nurseryman wait until the usual packing season, have him 
strip the leaves from the plants, and ship them to you at once. 
This should not be done, however, unless the wood is thor- 
oughly ripe and the leaves about ready to fall. They will not 
put out new leaves this Fall, but it will give the plants just 
that much additional time in which to fortify themselves 
against the coming Winter by making a better root growth. 
The beech tree should be planted in September. If planted 
later, it does not succeed nearly so well. 


THE PLANTING OF CAMASSIA BULBS 


AMASSIAS are attractive garden plants with which the 
average amateur is not familiar, but which can be grown 
readily enough in any garden, and which may be associated 
particularly well with tulips. The bulbs should be planted at 
this season. They should go four inches underground, and be 
spaced about five inches apart. A little clump of camassias 
blooming in May will add much to the beauty of the garden. 
and will certainly prove a novelty. The flowers are starlike 
in appearance, and borne on long spikes, the colors being 
lavender, purple or white. The purple species, called Camassia 
esculenta, is particularly good. 











IRIS RETICULATA 


Strongly violet scented flowers of deep 
violet-purple, with golden yellow blotch, on 
6 to 8 inch stems. 


$2.50 per doz., $15 per 100, postpaid 
Catalog Free Upon Request 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 





ARE YOU 
Considering Lilies? 


Which? Where? When? (Fall is planting 
time for most.) Garden Digest Editor rec- 
ommends ‘Consider the Lilies’’— with a 
hundred illustrations mostly in color)—by 
W. E. Marshall. Price $1.00, postpaid. 
Rockledge Garden Library, 115 Great Oak 
Lane, Pleasantville, New York. 





JAPANESE SPEEDWELL 
Veronica longifolia subsessilis 
August Flowering Plant Now 
A fine robust border plant. Excellent 
foliage and terminal spikes of gentian 
blue flowers. Blooms profusely during 
mid-summer dearth of flowers. Hardy. 
Blooming Size, 6 for $1.00. Postpaid 


Westcroft Gardens Grosse Ile, Mich. 











FOR SALE 


A pleached alley or avenue of large 
leaved Lindens. 28 trees, 9 to 12 inch 
caliper, 15 feet high, covering a width 
of 24 feet, 300 feet in length. All 
matched trees. 
A. E. T. ROGERS 
PRIDES CROSSING, MASS. 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 














LECTURES 





“Continuous Bloom and Garden Combina- 
tions” and other Garden subjects. Practical 
meetings where Mrs. Latimer will spend the 
afternoon with the club members and assist 
them in the actual work of “Seed Planting,” 
“Arranging Flowers,” “Making Christmas 
Decorations,” etc. Many other subjects, 
some illustrated and others demonstrated. 
Ten Lessons in Gardening. An interesting 
short course for Garden Club groups. Terms 
and references on request. A. 


LATIMER, Harold St., Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
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At the Cen of Progress, 
BRAND’S PEO $8 sco 119 
points of a possible 130! Six 


first awards, two seconds, one 
third; American Peony Society 
Gold Medal. Hansina Brand 

ny won the Farr Memorial 

ld Medal (“Best Flower in 
the Show’). 

Send for New Fall Catalog 
Over 200 gorgeous varieties—singles, 
i doubles, Japs—all colors—early, mid- 
season, late. New French Own-Root 
Lilacs — Iris, Phlox, Delphinium, 
Oriental Poppies. Sensational values. 
Write today. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 
142 E. Division Paribault, Minn. 





The HOUSE of QUALITY 


Offers a choice line of 
JAPANESE IRIS — GERMAN IBIS 
BVERGREENS — SHADE TREES 
AZALEAS — RHODODENDREONS 
PEBONIES — HARDY PERENNIALS 
FLOWERING SHRUBS — VINES 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 


WEST NEWBURY, NEWBURYPORT 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Wuglaize Gardens 


Offers a Special Collection of 
THE BEST 


PEONIES Wg 


It pays to plant large, 
full size peony divisions 
from strong, healthy 3 
yr. old plants. Over 200 
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high rated peony varieties. 
All colors. Single, double 
and Japanese types. For an unusually small! invest- 


ment you can possess the finest peonies and Orien- 
tal poppies in the world. Send for free catalog and 
special low 1933 prices. Ask us about our special 
collection of the ‘‘best peonies in the 1933 show.” 
AUGLAIZE GARDENS, 80X 52, VAN WERT, OHIO 


A A 
PEONTIES 


AUTEN ORIGINATIONS 


The finest addition to the Japs ever made 
by one person outside of Japan. Singles 
setting a new standard and unsurpassed. 
Magnificent doubles. More official awards 
last 11 years than other grower in U. 8. 


SEND FOR LISTS 
EDWARD AUTEN, JR. 


Box T PRINCEVILLE, ILL. 





GLADIOLUS 


Our two new varieties 
MR. LOUIS G. ROWE and 
SEABROOK WHITE 


with many others to be listed in our Fall 
List. Write for one. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


RARE NATIVE PLANTS 


from the “Land of the Sky” 





Decumaria barbara—Climbing hydrangea . $1.00 
Clinopodium Carolinianum—Rock shrub -50 
Pachystima Canbyi—Rock shrub -50 
Franklinia Altamaha—2% feet. 

Bloomed this year 5.00 
Rhodiola Roanensis—Sedum -50 


Price List Free 


NIK-NAR NURSERY 


Biltmore Station Asheville, N. C. 





Worthwhile Wildflowers and 


Perennials 
Mertensia virginica—11 for $1,100 for $7.50 
Lobelia cardinalis—7 for $1, 100 for $10 
WOODVALE NURSERY, Fredonia, N. Y. 








HORTICULTURE 
STORY OF AN ENTOMOLOGIST’S LIFE 


“Fighting the Insects: The Story of an Entomologist,” by L. O. Howard. 

Published by The Macmillan Company, New York. Price $2.50. 
R. L. O. HOWARD, author of ‘“The Insect Menace,”’ 
has written a story of his life, possibly to prove that an 
entomologist is not a freak but that he can be just like other 
people. A glance at the table of contents alone suggests the 
wide acquaintance that this ex-chief of the Bureau of Ento- 
mology has with leading men in all walks of life. 

Beginning with his boyhood days in Ithaca, N. Y., he 
unravels a romantic tale. When only a small boy he first 
became fascinated with moths as they burst from their 
cocoons. From this simple beginning, his life work got its 
direction, taking him through Cornell University and on to 
Washington, D. C., with the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

To be sure, information about the gypsy moth, the boll 
weevil, the San Jose scale, the mosquito and the silk worm 
are recorded in his book, but these are subordinate, for the 
most part, to the hundreds of incidents that have filled the 
long, busy life of this entomologist. He writes modestly but 
with humor. There are lively stories of his travels abroad and 
of his associations in Washington. 

Dr. Howard is now consulting entomologist in the United 
States Public Health Service. Recently he was awarded a gold 
medal for his contributions to entomology. 


BULB BOXES FOR WINDOW GARDENS 


A number of bulbs such as tulips, hyacinths or 
daffodils grown together make a very effective picture in 
a living room window or in the window of the dining room. 
It is possible to use bulbs in this way by making a wooden 
box which can be lifted from its place and taken into the 
cellar. ‘The bulbs should be planted in the usual way and 
kept cool and dark for several weeks until good growth has 
been formed, when they may be taken to the window to 


| flower. If it is desired to have a succession, several boxes may 
_ be used, being taken into the heat at different times. It is ad- 





n Gphanheaptalonte tegen or everlastings, which have become | 


visable to use only one kind of bulb in each box. It is impor- 
tant also to use bulbs of the same size and to plant them at 
just the same depth in order to obtain reasonably uniform 
flowering. 


PROLONGING THE VEGETABLE SEASON 


7. a little care it is possible to keep some of the garden 
crops growing long after the first hard frosts. If a little 
hay or straw is thrown over the plants when cold nights come, 
and removed in the morning after the sun is up, little damage 
will be suffered until the Winter is well advanced. It is par- 
ticularly easy to keep lettuce by this method. Egg piants, 
which, of course, make taller growth, may be carried along 
by covering the plants with barrels at the approach of frost. 
Tomato plants may be pulled up by the roots and suspended 
from the ceiling of a warm room, where the tomatoes will 
keep on ripening until Thanksgiving or later. 


DRYING STRAWFLOWERS FOR WINTER 


very popular again, should be picked with long stems 
when they are only partly open, as they will continue to 


| unfold after being taken into the house. They should not 


be put in water, but should be tied loosely in bunches and 
allowed to hang head down for several weeks. The stems 
will thus be kept straight while the flowers are drying. When 
once dried, the strawflowers can be placed anywhere and will 
retain their rich colors for months. 
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PERENNIALS, pot grown, guaranteed to 

ow anywhere, 1 to 2 years old. Special 
ow price for Fall planting, 12c each, $1.00 

r doz. Order from this list: New dbl. 
Bhasta Daisy, new dbl. Oriental Poppy, new 
Statice dumosa, new Hardy rnation 
Prague Giant, Hardy Verbena venosa, 
Helenium bigelovi and Riverton Gem, Del- 
phinium Wrexham, Blackmore & Langdon, 
Ohelone Hybr., Heuchera Sanguinea, Alys- 
sum saxatile compactum, Armeria, chnis 
Arkwrighti and Chalcedonica, Viola Jersey 
Gem and Jersey Lavender, Lupinus wn- 
ers, Anchusa, Pyrethrum, Veronica Royal 
Blue, Gaillardia Tangerine Oolumbine, 
Scott Elliott, Hardy Wallifiower, Hibiscus 
hybrids. 10% discount for cash. Honest 
cane for 14 years. DVORAK’S NUBS- 
ERY, 2, Hempstead, N. Y. 





HELP WANTED 





Landscape salesmen to contact prospects 
for planting. Training and experience in 
planting — a working knowledge of plant 
materials necessary. A real opportunity for 
capable men to make a good income and a 
ermanent connection with New England's 
argest nursery. Apply to Bay State Nur- 
series, Incorporated, Framingham, Mass. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Engagement as private estate caretaker 
desired, either manager, supervising gar- 
dener or skilled foreman. American born, 
Scotch-Irish parentage, 45 years of age, 
married, one child. Life-time skilled train- 
ing on private estates. 12 years in charge 
of one estate, and 14 years in last engage- 
ment. Will consider any locality. Can fur- 
nish best of references both as to qualifica- 
tions and character. W. H. H., care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Single man, 34, desires permanent position 
with nursery, florist, or private estate. Four 
years’ experience in nursery and landscape 
work. Good knowledge of nursery stock and 
perennials. Will go anywhere. L. C. 0., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: Swedish, married, no children. 
Experienced in greenhouse and outdoor 
gardening, flowers, vegetables, fruit and 
rock gardens. Al references. E. M. A., Oare 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Head gardener available. Married, no chil- 
dren. Excellent recommendations. C. W., 
Care of “Horticulture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 





Protestant couple desire position. No chil- 
dren. Gardener-caretaker, experienced, in 
vegetables, flowers, fruit. Wife will cook 
and do other household duties. W. W. F., 
Care of “‘Horticulture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: Single man wishes position on 
estate, 18 years’ experience, cut flowers, 
potted plants, also vegetables. Care of rock- 
ery, lawns, fruit trees, everything pertain- 
ing to the upkeep of an estate. Mc. J., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Practical, experienced gardener desires 
position. Experienced in gardening and up- 
keep of an estate. Three years in last posi- 
tion. American, married, no children. Ex- 
cellent references. Will go anywhere. H. 
J. O., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener or assistant, 28, desires position. 
Trained in greenhouse jobs, or as a helper. 
A graduate of Essex County Agricultural 
School. Seven years’ experience in green- 
house and outdoor gardening. Excellent ref- 
erences furnished. H. L. S., Care of “‘Horti- 
culture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 





Head gardener with over 30 years’ practical 
experience in gardening, under glass, as 
well as outdoors, is seeking a position on 
private estate. Seven years in last place, 22 
years in former one, both large estates. 
Have very fine references in regard to char- 
acter and capability. Married, no children. 
49 years old. H. H. F., Box 81, Prides 
Crossing, Mass. 








Gardener, Caretaker: Twelve years on last 
estate. Capable of laying out and planting 
small estate. Work by day or month. W. J. 
F., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





